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so far as we can see, lie has none whatever. He
is introduced by the author probably as a sort
of screen for her own personality; but her
device is none the less inartistic because it was
a becoming modesty that suggested it. Nor is
it redeemed as art because the bachelor's Auto-
biography is the occasion in one place of one of
the finest and most truthful passages in the book,
which we think it will not be amiss to present
here to the reader. The bachelor is speaking
of the changes in English scenery which the
progress of the present century had brought
with it, 4 in contrast/ he says, ' with those
grander and vaster regions of the earth, which
keep an indifferent aspect in the presence of
man's toil and devices.'

What (he continues), does it signify that a Lilliputian
train passes over a viaduct amidst the abysses of the Apen-
nines, or that a caravan laden with a nation's offerings
creeps across the unresting sameness of the desert, or that a
petty cloud of steam sweeps for an instant over the face of
an Egyptian colossus, immovably submitting to its slow
burial beneath the sand 2 But our woodlands and pastures,
our hedge-parted corn-fields and meadows, our bits of high
common where we used to plant the windmills, our quiet
little rivers here and there fit to turn a mill-wheel, our
villages along the old coach roads, are all easily alterable
lineaments that seem to make the face of our Motherland
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